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CHAPTEE   IV.
THE YOUTH  OP  PANTAGRUEL.
THE Second Book, as it is generally called, has so many
points of resemblance with the first, and is yet in most
respects so greatly inferior, that it is like a rough draft
from which the finished picture has been made. There
is the same horrific birth of the young giant, but there
are no propos des luveurs. The infancy and childhood of
the prince are described as in the 'Gargantua/ but without
the elaboration and reckless mirth which we find there.
In place of the careful scheme of education and its
strongly accentuated contrasts with the old methods, we
have only a letter, remarkable indeed, and containing the
germs of the system afterwards worked up by its author.
Pantagruel goes to Paris, like his father; just as Gargantua
listened to the florid harangue of Master Janotus, so does
Pantagruel listen to the pleadings of advocates. Like
Gargantua, he changes idle and dissolute habits for a life
of study and industry; like him, he wages war and is
victorious. There is more of the giant in Pantagruel
than in Gargantua; there is less wisdom; there is even,
careless of Art as Rabelais always is, less skill in con-
struction. The main point of difference is that in Pan-